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OLD LETTERS, 


— |old sooner than a letter? Age is merely relative, and this letter 
Original. | s : : 
é | under my hand, that has come all the way from Georgia, since 


Oxp Letters! What are they but wings, not the less Dedalian | November, is older than the Madeira that sparkles beside it. It 


for the wax with which haply they are sealed, on which we may || 38 a great merit to grow old rapidly, and while my wine has 
| 


be wafted back, in spirit, over the Gulf of Years, to the days || bee™ mellowing — not over two voyages — how many an old | 


letter has grown a perfect ruin ! 


of the happy past? Are we not young again, re-reading these : s 
A ruin! Who would not wish to gaze, before death closes 


forgotten histories? Seem they not like those dim remembran-||_. : . 
ces of another world, which sometimes haunt us, teaching that | his eyes for ever, on a magnificent, time-worn ruin of the old 
‘The soul that rises with us— our life’s star, | world? Mouldering columns, threatening arches, overhanging 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, | walls, dim aisles, and dark, deep dungeons —all that remains 

And cometh from afar? \of frowning castles, within whose shelter, in the glorious days 

Does not the shadow on the dial go back — does not life stand (of chivalry, the dwellers in the wild country around sought ref- 
still. as we linger over these still-speaking heralds of the past ? uge ; what heart would not throb, gazing on these awful relics? 
Do I dream, or is it thy face, N. T. R. — dimly pictured — Mighty men and beautiful women have caused the glad music 
of life to resound through those broad passages, and now — 








growing slowly more distinct — that I see on that neatly-written 


é ; r : | 
sheet — the elegant chirography fit emblem of thyself? Me- | where are they? Silence — death’s music — is over and around 


thinks thy smile was gayer. 

Alas! that our youth is not eternal! — But my theme is 
not sad; pardon me, sweet lady — it is my mood. 

There is but one thing, for which I cannot forgive * * * * * * 
B******, Jt was nothing that she rejected me. But to re-||once centred in its tear-dimmed pages! Could you but read 
quest me to return her letters !—it was too much. I have them || the history of that letter, it would teach you that the humblest 
all in my memory. But what is this ? — the handwriting — the || interests of the human heart are as important as the weal or wo 
sheet on which the delicate fingers have rested —and on one —||of monarchs. Perchance it was written in grief— perchance 
ye gods, “tis true !— the deep stain of one full, heavy tear. — || in joy. It told, perhaps, of the death of a friend, a brother, a 


|parent. It may be that long cherished hopes were blighted by 





\them. Let them sleep! 

| But—smile not, I am serious —an old letter is a nobler, 
| gloomier ruin than the proudest edifice that ever crumbled to 
the earth. What hopes and fears, and joys and griefs, were 





Can any thing repay the loss of these ? 
Gentle reader !—1 feel that I speak to your heart. Is there 
not, locked up carefully in some precious casket, a letter — per- 


its heart-crushing intelligence. Perfidy, ingratitude, treachery, 
may have been there exhibited. Perchance in solitude and sad- 
haps more than one —every word of which is engraven on| ness that sheet was read, and over it the heart was broken, and 
your heart, yet which you read, it may be daily, striving to find| then commenced the first moment of a life of despair! It 
some new and hidden meaning in its familiar sentences? It| speaks, perhaps, of affections estranged, of love grown cold. 
Or, perhaps, to some sweet maiden, blooming like the wild 


speaks perchance of love, and proves — that your lover is care- 
less. Eschew love-letters, let me say. You may be requested | flower of her own native vallies, it brought the first assurance 
|| of his love, whom in silence and solitude her heart had wedded 


to return them. 
I fancy } can determine a man’s character from his letters. — || long before, unknown even to itself. 

| 

! 


If his sentiments are disguised, something, if it be but the|| Of all letters, a love-letter alone is not improved by age. 
handwriting, will betray him. I wish for no better physiogn- | Witness the profane glee of a maiden of sixteen, over the torn 





omy. Who would not see thee, A. S. C. — with thy quiet | | and blurred sheets newly discovered in the garret, setting forth 


suiile, and deep thoughts, flowing like a full river, calm, still,|| the love of her honored father for the sweet Isabella Bellville, 
but mighty, uttered with an unpretending voice — in thy ele-, now no less a person than her own careful mother. It is, it is 
gant and pithy letters? And thou, too, 8S. J. P., whom alone,|' the self-same dignified handwriting. How ill befitting it seems 
of earthly maidens, I remember in my solitude — hast thou not} to those soft sentiments! Alas! twenty years have unethereal- 


depicted thine own elegant mind in those sky-blue, gilt-edged | ised his angel. The seraph has become a mortal — nolonger, alas! }) 


folios ? I have not forgotten thee; and it may be, on some || eno bright and quod, 
shady, bird-haunted island — afar down the River of Time — zre || For human nature's daily food. 
may mect again. At least T have thy letters; [ shall read them | 
ere I sleep. And thou, ; Whom I have said I can} 
never forgive, for recalling those carrier pigeons of thy heart, | 
thine own sweet letters——- was not their fitful and passionate | 
eloquence a type of thyself-- a spiritual portrait, more perfect | 
than any work of human art —an image of thy soul ? | 


The goddess has become a housewife. She excels in cookery ; 
she looks to the main chance ; she saves the pieces ! 
Ye who affect the tender passion — if ye must write down 


. . . . . | 

How strangely it strikes one to fall in, accidentally, with an | 
old letter of one’s own writing !— it is like meeting a half-for- | = setein teeta 
. , | e uv i Pe 2 » 
gotten friend. We should know those thoughts; but when, or || 


where we made their acquaintance, we cannot, for our life, re- 


your love, burn, I beseech you, on your wedding night, your |, 
letters — if their heat have not already consumed them. Those 
|| vows and protestations will embitter many a sweet quarrel — | 
their perusal, believe me, will be any thing but refreshing, after || 


My amusement, of a melancholy hour, is looking over my 


| T have a fondness for antiquity in general, and what grows || swept down Elm Street and Cornhill, bearing oyster-benches, 


| market-women’s stalls, and hand-carts. The celler under the 
|old three-cornered mansion was filled in an instant. So rapid 
was the inundation, that the occupants had to run for their lives, 
leaving behind all their money and papers. 

As the people stood gazing at the scene, their attention was 
attracted in a singular manner. A person appeared crawling 
out of one of the cellar windows, like a huge wharf-rat, routed 
by a high tide. He was dressed in the fashion of the olden 
time, and seemed altogether to belong to another generation. 





| There is something peculiarly impressive in the velvet breeches, 
taffety waiscoat, and broad-skirted coat of the ancients. His 
| appearance was striking, and the crowd stared at him with 
|,wonder. The proprietors of the cellar were absolutely amazed. 
| They had never seen his visage before. 

| For a moment the stranger stood shaking himself like a large 
water-dog, when one of the spectators addressed him with, 
‘Where in the name of Heaven did you come from?’ 

The old man gazed vacantly around at the question. It was 
jrepeated. He became puzzled. At length his eye fell on my 
| umbrella, as I stood in the crowd, and advancing a few steps he 
| inquired, ‘It rains fast ; my friend, will you lend me your um- 
| brella?’ 

I was stupified at the request. To have granted it would have 
exposed me to the pelting of the storm. Lend my umbrella at 
such atime! I could n’t think of the thing. 

The people marvelled greatly at the appearance of the man, 
and still more at his ill-timed request. At length an occupant 


of the cellar approached, and demanded in an authoritative tone 





| how he got into his premises, and what he was doing there. 
| The stranger turned to him with a bewildered look, and then re- 
plied as before, ‘ Will you be charitable enough to lend me your 
umbrella? I am wet throughand through !’ 





This remark drew our attention to his clothes, which, to 
||every body’s amazement, were perfectly dry. The rain which 
|drenched every thing else seemed to have no power on his 
_ wonderful vestments. , 
The fact was appalling, but it explained every thing. There 





| was but one personage who could stand such a storm without a 
‘wet skin. The people began to draw back. As they retreated, 
|| the old gentleman continued to call after them, in plaintive ac- 
|| cents, Will none of yon lend nfe an umbrella? I shall be 
| 


drowned in the rain.’ 





Perceiving his cries unheeded, he turned down Ann Street, 
|| and slowly disappeared. But I observed he accosted every per- 
son he met, all of whom stopped and looked back at him until 
|| he was out of sight. I judged from their movements that he 
| made some singular request, which they were not disposed 4o 
| grant, but which excited their curiosity. Presently one of the 
persons came up. 
‘ That is a strange man,’ said he. 
|| ©Why so?’ I asked. 
| ¢ Because he stopped me to beg I would lend kim my umbrel- 
| la. Could he think I would give it up to a man J never saw 
|| before, and trudge through the rain myself? Lend my umbrel- 
|, la? 1 would n’t do it to my own father.’ 


| 


r : ‘tters, male ¢ female forge , friendless, bachelor | ve en ‘iteia eae . , 
member. Yet we would believe they can scarcely be our own. old letters, male and female. I forget my friendless, I saw the man was in a passion, and did not prolong the con 


The wit, we would fain think, was keener —its spirit must 
have evaporated as the ink has paled — and the sentiments were | 
less trite. In how short a time have those startling paradoxes 
grown truisms! Even the handwriting, which we had once 
fondly dreamed almost beautiful — how sadly old age has 
cramped it! And the style, too-—— but we write better now. 

We may not live alway. Our life is but a dream of misery, || 
from which, too often I fear, we awake to the reality. There | HE UMBRELLA FIEND 
is but one solace for human suffering, and that is human love. || T ‘ 
It is the soul's aliment. Therefore do I love a letter, old or | epcachenegacsiictenecnngy tie dae ee 
hew — for the new will soon be old. They are the messengers || ee 


much, they had none. They have cost me some trouble ; yet I 


least —a man of letters. J. D. 








of love and friendship — the winged Mercuries of the heart; |Frw of my readers have forgotten the remarkable thunder- || 
and in their old age shall they be forgotten? They have served , shower which took place in the Summer of 1825. It had been 


their day —— they have finished their course ; tears from sorrow-|/ a sultry day, with very little air stirring. Toward evening a} 


estate, as I linger over the crowquill traces of many a delicate 
female’s autograph. If a poor pun could console me, I might 


have this satisfaction: if [am not a gentleman scholar, I am at 


| versation, and he passed on. I afterward heard of the old man 
‘in almost every quarter of the town. Without being affected 


remember that they gave me their hands. Hearts, I fear me |) py the rain, he was continually seeking to borrow an umbrella. 


|| A few individuals, moved by his piteous supplications, granted 
his request; but, instead of making any use of the article, he 
‘carried it under his arm, and went on begging for more. Old 
Captain Cony, for many years commander of the Winnisimet 
‘ferry-boat, met him in North Square with three umbrellas, and 
| yet he had the assurance to ask for the captain’s. For thirty- 
| nine years he told me he had followed the seas, but never fell 
| in with such a fresh-water shark in his life. 
|| Colonel Canteen, of the militia, was also stopped in the 
|| street as he proceeded to the place of parade, in full regimen- 
\\tals. The colonel drew his sword, and if the umbrella-fiend 


ing eyes have fallen upon them, glad hearts have leaped with | singular dark cloud came edging out of the West. It grew || had not speedily retreated, it might have become a bloody busi- 


joy over them, and now shall they be neglected and despised ? } larger and blacker, and by degrees covered the whole horizon 
I would not use a brute thus. Yet there be many who have no || For a space there was an unusual stillness in the air ; suddenly 


ears for the mute voice of an old letter; they forget how it, the rain poured in torrents. The drains and sewers were chock- 
thrilled them once ; they remember not the trembling hands || ed, and the flood rushed through the streets like a mill-stream 


with which the seal was broken, and the joy or the calicui taak the Spring freshet. 
which it inspired is forgotten. | 


, 


ness, as the colonel told me with his own mouth. 
| Deacon Daisy was accompanying the Widow Whisper one 
rainy Sunday from church, and the umbrella-beggar had the 
impudence to follow them all the way, importuning the gentle- 


| 
| 
| 
|, man to give up his umbrella, and let the lady wade home in the 


| I happened to be at the time in Market Square. The waters | shower. 
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But I will not multiply incidents. These transactions made | erring instinct of a sea-bird through mist. When nearly oppo- 

a great talk, both in the market and down at the North End. A}|site the Old South Church, down came a drum, thundering on 
few persons on the Neck also talked about them ; but the i the pavements a few yards from his feet. If it had been a blow 
|}on the drum of his own ear it could not have more startled him. 

ure to notice any thing. How that old man came into that cel-|| He jumped full six feet. Looking up with fearful expectation, 


parts of the town were too much occupied by business'or pleas- | 


| 





Jar unknown to the occupants, puzzled all. Why the rain did||the dreadful umbrella fiend met his view. The wretch had 
not soak his clothes as well as other people’s was still more per- || clambered to the top of the window of Mr. L 
plexing ; but above all, was the question who he was, and what || seller’s shop, and was tearing away the large umbrella which, | 
he did with the umbrellas. None of these could be satisfacto- | with the fallen drum, constituted his professional emblem. | 
rily explained, except by supposing old Father Long-legs had || Giles Gaper staggered back; he was bewildered. It seemed 
come down in that shower, and was swept into that cellar with ||as if a great water-wheel was turning round in his head. He 
other rubbish. People puzzled about it until their brains got ‘| could not believe himself awake, and attempted to paw open 
entangled in an inextricable knot. If aman wants to become || his eyes, like a singed bear, with his fists. Just then a terrible 





master of a subject, it is highly injurious to think upon it. || gust of wind swept through the street; it took the umbrella 
|| fiend high into the air, and Giles caught a momentary glimpse 
After committing several depredations, the umbrella-beggar || of him aloft, sailing faraway with the umbrella like a balloon. 


Money-diggers seldom find gold. 





at length disappeared. I had now heard nothing of him for | 


several months, when sitting in my shop one wet afternoon, || town. It frightened every body out of their wits. The teeth | 
‘of his brother watchmen chattered as they dozed in their boxes, | 

‘I come,’ said he, with a heavy sigh, ‘to borrow your um-||the dram-drinker shook his shoes as he wended his solitary | 
brella,’ and his eye fellon it ina corner. ‘I will return it pre-|| way from the ale house, the lamp-lighter’s hand trembled as he | 
|| trimmed his evening lamp, and he slid hastily down his ladder 


who should suddenly pop in but the old gentleman himself. 


cisely in fifteen minutes.’ 


, the umbrella 








Gaping Giles spread his shocking story through the whole 





Before I had time to object, he had seized it and departed. I)| like a spider; the barber could hardly hold his brush to lather a 
flew to the door, and caught a glimpse of him striding down || customer —in fine, for atime nobody could talk of any thing|| 
the street with the umbrella under his arm, although it rained || but the umbrella fiend, although to mention his name nearly | 


leap of the hasty youth, who, missing his flinty goal in the act 
of saltation, experienced an immersion sufficient to extinguish, 
at least for a night, the inflammation of the heart. In Federal 
Street the hubbub was almost equal to that attendant on the 
flight of Kean. Whenever a vehicle discharged its interesting 


inmates, ready for the dance, an uproar of urchins heralded 
their entrance where ‘star-spangled banners’ were gaily un- 
furled, and plumed gallants forswore, for once, their allegiance 
to Mars. ‘My stars!’—there were not any visible but those 


of chivalry —said a splendidly-attired miss, as her foot insert. 
jed itself into a provoking puddle, ‘ how mollifying !’? — morti- 


fying. —So continual was the coming of carriages and the 
clamor of striplings, and so captivating the music, that I forgot 
the saying relative to taking heed against falling, and my feet 
‘ going up’ in true Irish style, l endured one more in addition 
to my many downs of life — to the no little disecomposure of the 
muscles of a fellow whom, being just before in a similar situa- 
tion, I had called a-flat. 








THE PERILS OF PASSION, 


WE are such a business people — bred in so many prejudices 
and predilections fatal to every glowing principle save self- 
love, that it is not wonderful, examples so frequently ocecur 
in which we behold genius prostrate, and manhood dishonored, 


protusely. This was not the worst; as night came on, I step- | frightened them to death, Still they talked and trembled. At!) we are politic without policy, expedient without wisdom, 


ped into a neighbor’s to beg the loan of his for the evening. 


reply. ‘An old gentleman borrowed it for a few moments, and || seen, and people grew certain that he had ceased to tronble || 
j | | 


has not brought it back.’ \| 
‘No, nor never will,’ said another neighbor, who came in|| 
| 


this ‘distracted globe,’ and was busy at mischief elsewhere. |} 
A few weeks ago I was walking up Washington Street in a)! 


\\length the thing settled away into forgetfulness, like a bubble | The narrow views, taken by the majority of mankind, prove 
‘I shall have to go home in theyrain myself,’ was his peevish | on the surface of the stream. The umbrella fiend was never || sata} to the refined and sensitive, who can find no congenialit 


iy 
in intercourse, or the thinnest veil kindly interposed to shield 
their most venial errors. We form, one standard by which 
every thing is indiscriminately measured, be it generous, glow- 


whilst he was speaking. ‘I think that rascal lives by borrow-| drenching rain. In front of the Marlboro’ Hotel stood an hour- |) ing Madeira, or humble small beer. Hence, so many instan- 


ing umbrellas; they say he has been into every shop in the || 
street.’ || 


ly coach on the point of starting. It was the famous coach | 
which runs to Roxbury with the great red umbrella on its top. || 


ces occur of debasement in minds formed to ‘dignify the 
world.’ The errors of a man of genius are treated with a cas- 


‘Yes,’ said another sufferer, who came in wet to the skin, ‘ in | The driver was on the box and about drawing the reins, when | tigation but little removed from that of the slave. Nor is this 
this street and many other streets; there is not an umbrella to | a piercing cry was raised —‘ Stop the coach! stop! stop the done always malignantly, but most generally with the view of 


be had on all Long Wharf?’ | 

The fact was incredible. 

Some days afterward I called on a celebrated manufacturer | 
in Court Street, to get anew umbrella. Perceiving his assort- | 
ment to be unusually small, I noticed the circumstance. | 

‘Sir, said the dealer, ‘I have never had such a call for the || 
article in my time. I have sold a hundred within a week. 
Pray how did you loose yours ?’ | 

‘ An old gentleman in snuff-color borrowed it and forgot to 
bring it back.’ | 


‘I thought so. This has been the story of nearly every pur- 


chaser within a fortnight. Whocan the knave be?’ | 
‘That is what I should like to know. Some say it is a man 


employed by the dealers to put them in a way of getting off | 


their stock. Others declare it is a speculator picking up the | ya erate |. r ‘ 
‘you! Donot refuse me! Iam an old man perishing in the || journal, partially illustrated what we have been endeavoring 


rain! I insist on having the umbrella; I wid have it.’ 


article. Others believe it isthe devil himself. What is your) 
opinion ?’ | 
‘T incline to the latter suggestion, more by token, that the} 


rogue came here and walked off with the best one in the shop || 


} 


whilst I was engaged.’ | 


Your suspicion is certainly plausible. What the deuce can| 
any other person want of so many umbrellas when he is as im- 
pervious to wet as an india-rubber over-shoe? Well, well, if 
he gets this one from me it shan’t be without a struggle.’ And 
so I departed. | 

- Not long afterward I saw the old gentleman scouring 
through Washington Street in a smart shower. Every body 
that had an umbrella turned across the street as soon as they 
saw himcoming. That same day he was seen driving down 
Hanover Street with an umbrella under his arm. It was an 
old-fashioned one, with a ring in theend. He had wheedled it, 
from an elderly lady, who valued it as her last tooth, under 
the pretence of holding it over her during her walk! Subse- 
quently I beheld him at his vocation in the news-room of a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


'| the umbrella.’ 


| ‘Stop! stop the coach! lend me the umbrella! I will have| 


coach!’ Immediately turning the corner of Franklin Street, | 


'|the hated appearance of the umbrella fiend burst upon my view. | 


He was pale and agitated, and out of breath. | 
‘The umbrella!’ he cried, pointing to the one on the coach, | 


'!*the umbrella! O lend methe umbrella!’ He rushed distract-| 


umbrella!’ | 


‘I can’t spare it,’ said the driver. 
‘Only for fifteen minutes — O lend it! do lend the umbrella! "| 
‘T can’t,’ said the driver, ‘it is attached tothe coach.’ | 
‘You must! you shall!’ returned the fiend. ‘I must have | 
| 
‘T tell you it is fastened to the coach,’ said the driver angrily. | 
‘In mercy let me have the umbrella! I implore, I beseech 


‘Drive on, coachman!’ said a voice inside. 
He cracked his whip, the horses sprang forward, away they | 
dashed, and away sped the fiend in the rear, shouting constant- 
ly,— | 
: : ae | 
it! stop!’ until they were out of sight. | 


| Last Saturday, in coming from the South End,I met the| 


| Roxbury coach in a gallop with the red umbrella still on the || 


top. ‘A race!’ cried a boy in the street. It thundered past) 
| with terrifying speed, and close behind still followed the um-| 
| brella-beggar, shouting as before, ‘O lend me that umbrella!’| 
| The sound is still in my ears, the piercing ery, ‘O lend !’ 


| If people shake their heads at this story, they can still see the 


| fiend chasing the Roxbury umbrella coach on a rainy day. 








| 
| A WALK ON A SLIPPERY NIGHT, 





| preducing areform. Alas! how mistaken the idea! in almost 
every case it but proves the goad which urges the sensitive 
| Victim madly down the abyss. To the individual, whom na- 
jture has endowed with exalted qualities, we look for corres- 
/ponding perfection in deportment. Standing in bold relief 
ed and sinking to the wheels of the coach. ‘O lend me that |, from his fellows, the least imperfection is distinctly visible and 


;commented on, while the humble and obscure, amid the shad- 
|owings of the niche, with a thousand imperfections on their 
| heads, escape unheeded. 

| Few men— we doubt if any — can be guilty of error withont 
|@ consciousness of it; and reproof, however friendly, serves 
but to render more poignant the pang, without accomplishing 
a cure. 


| * . . 
| A story we met with, some time ago, in a Western news- 


|toexpress. It is of the wife of a planter who with anxious so- 
|ticitude observed that her husband’s visits to the wine-closet 
| Were on the increase. Dreading the consummation of a grow- 
ing habit, she reflected with the earnestness of affection on the 
| means required to blight it in the germ. Wisely she deter- 
|mined. Fora week or ten days, with the aid of constant com- 
| pany and visitations, added to a thousand litle unperceived 
\arts, she contrived to bar his access to the bottle — for pride 
| yet had the mastery over the infant habit. At length, he re- 
| marked to his wife how strange it was that he had not made a 
|libation for so long atime; adding, ‘I feel as well, if not bet- 
| ter, and believe will dispense with it altogether.’ Then it was 
she confessed her stratagem. It was a new era in their loves 
— his whole soul was hers — that soul which, but for her arti- 
| fice, might have become an exclusive devotee at the madden- 
|ing, hell-erected shrine of dissipation. Neither the Romans 
|nor the Spartans railed at intemperance ; they uttered neither 
linterdict nor malison on the forbidden fruit, but exhibited 


Sunday, at the theatre, and also in the auction rooms and tay-|| I know not whether it was the spirit of adventure or of curiosi- || t° their offspring their Helots and barbarisms in every stage of 


erns. The number of umbrellas borrowed must have been 
enormous. All classes of people suffered from his rapacity. 
After he could neither beg nor borrow he would steal. Fre- 
quenting every public walk, attending every place of popular} 
resort, obtruding into every dwelling, assaulting every travel- 
ler, his depredations were incredible. In vain the public strove | 
to arresthim. He always appeared when least expected, se- 
cured his booty, and eluded their vigilence. 

He had now been missing for several months, and people 
thought he would never return. Possessors of valuable um-| 
brellas began again, like rats, to poke their cautious heads from | 
their holes, but they were soon compelled to scamper back 
again, like the afore-mentioned vermin at the sudden spring of 
a snap-trap. | 


} 


One Giles Gaper, a noted watchman, was walking his mid-| 
night rounds, wrapt, as usual, in a kind of cat sleep. It wasan, 
awful night —the wind piped high in the air, and the rain fell) 
in torrenis. The lengthening row of lamps shone in the dark | 
sky like a string of bright buttons on a mourning garment. But| 
Giles did not see them. His dreaming thoughts were gambol- 
ling far away. Up Washington Street he trudged with the un- | 


| ty, that induced me, on Washington’s natal night, to bid adieu} 

to a warm room and sundry ‘creature comforts’ whereon 1 was | 
|enacting eagerly the cormorant, and rashly dare the hazard | 
| of a hoist: perhaps, — as Juba said he would take, when asked 
'if he preferred sour cider or vinegar — there was ‘a little of | 
|both.’ For.a while I preserved my own perpendicular posture, | 
|although that of many near me was oftep lamentably and ludi-| 


| 


\|crously low. It is said that a hoist by day makes one smile, and | 


by night, swear. The latter at least is true, to infer from the} 
malediction I heard bestowed upon the congealed element by a} 
man who, having picked carefully his way across a sloppy | 
street, laid his length on the sidewalk, after stamping upon the 
invisible ice, as if in anger with the frozen liquid. I noted aa! 


|| walking before me at a pace that indicated the lover impatient | 


for an interview. He gained and lingered on the margin of a 
flooded street, endeavoring to descry the latent flagstones, or 
some snowy mound that might prove a stable footstool. ‘ Love 
has eyes,’ says the song—therefore none but our Leander 
would have perceived several pavements placed equidistantly 
over the street, though almost concealed by water ; and ‘Love 








is blind,’ too, it may add — as was exemplified in the luckless 


inebriety ; thus inspiring them with a deep and unconquerable 
loathing of the vice and its cause. 

Never shall I forget the night; my mind was thronging with 
associations of an exalted and most exciting character. [had 
spent the afternoon in the Abbey of Westminster, and at its 
close repaired to St. Stephen’s; but there it was impossible to 
remain—cold reality disturbed the glow of my imaginings. 
I had been for hours communing with the mighty dead. I had 
recalled as I surveyed their monuments— the Burke, the Sheri- 
dan, Pitt, Fox, Grattan and Canning, and clothed them in theif 
robes of dazzling eloquence, and held communion with them 

until [ was transported almost ‘beyond the ignorant present.’ 
| To look upon the seats they occupied, and listen to a formal, 
dull, cold, unmeaning debate, was impossible. I sallied forth, 
and lingering in the shade of the abbey, was again restored to 
fancy’s enjoyment. In the full feast of reason and flow of soul, 
I found myself at the centre of the well-known bridge of West- 
minster. Long asI had been in London, never did I witness 
such asight. The sombre murkiness of the metropolitan at- 
mosphere was not; but, in beautiful relief, the moon, full and 
unclouded, hung over and illumined the imposing structure of 
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St. Paul’s. On my left was Somerset House, and it cost but a 
slight effort to my already dreamy imagination, to picture the 
gay pageant of Queen Bess, as, in Cleopatra state, her barge 
kissed the yielding flood ; to conjure back the gallant Raleigh, 
with whom, it may emphatically be said, chivalry departed, 
and to mark, almost unobserved amid the throng, him who fills 
a larger space in the world’s eye and affections, than the proud- 
est one that ever wielded sceptre —he who, perhaps, created 
what the monarch’s prerogative cannot reach; he who, in his 
own language, could give to y 
Airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 

Absorbed in contemplation, asI gazed upon the novel and 
imposing scene, and filled with a thousand anxious recollec- 
tions and hopes, a suppressed sigh broke in upon me. Its ef- 
fect was startling. Iturned, and in one of the projections of 
the bridge discovered a man evidently laboring under some 
fatal malady, and that worst of all maladies, poverty. My 
bosom, ever attuned to sympathy, was now full-strung. I ap- 
proached him to offer assistance and service. 

As he turned, and the full moon set forth the reflection of his 
features—‘O God! Henry, can this be you ?’ —‘ George,’ 
faintly he exclaimed, scarce able to support himself, ‘ do I meet 
you thus 3’ — With difficulty I revived him, and then implored 
to know his residence, that I might safely conduct him home. 
Suppressed sighs and sobs impeded, for a time, the utterance 
of the despairing reply —‘I have no home!’ I took his arm, 
obiained a hack, and drove him to my own lodgings. 

The next morning found me at the bedside of Henry, who 
Jay in a placid, almost infantine slumber. ‘Can itbe possible,’ 
thought I, ‘that this is the gallant Henry R.?’ I could then 
jn a moment have become a disciple of Pythagoras, and sub- 
scribed my full belief to the doctrine of the metempsychosis. 
As he lay in this almost death-like slumber, what a throng of 
thrilling associations came rushing upon the tide of memory !| 





‘Can it be possible!’ — but a truce to this —I will leave my ! And ah! so powerful was his damned influence, | Having gained the place where he had three months since 


own interjectional bombast and speak the simple truth. The || 


being, who lay perhaps in his last mortal slumbers before me, 
was the son of a man opulent, aud honorable, and he himself, 
at one period, ‘the observed of all observers.’ Bred at the | 
West Point Academy — with a figure perfectly militaire and | 
gentlemanly — with accents bland and honeyed — sarcastic too, | 


when the occasion called fur it— he seemed formed to captivate || 


and conquer. 
One — I knew it well—far beneath him in every moral and 


mental requisite, spread a snare to catch him. She wasa belle || 


. . . F ° , | 
— a high-dressed, false-mannered —an unthinking, unfeeling, 


fashionable belle. 

The homage, which all paid to the superior intellectual and 
personable endowments of my poor friend, was unsparingly 
lavished by her. He was caught in her toils, and is now beture 
me, the victim of her syren smile. 

A faint murmur escaped his lips, and the lashes of his eyes 
opened to reveal a brightness that spoke a communion with 
Heaven. Fora moment he regarded me —his wandering soul 
seemed then to return, and the hectic flush of his cheek pro- 
claimed his willingness ‘to quit for a moment the heaven in 
which it had been luxuriating, to express his gratitude to his || 
friend. 

‘George,’ said he, ‘Ihave been in Heaven!’—his clammy | 
hand was locked in mine; never did I experience such a per- | 
| 
| 





vading sensation. ‘George,I saw you there --I saw youata 
dazzling height, and feared to approach you. ‘Trembling, yet} 
delighted, I advanced and instantly was locked in your em- 
brace. Ere yet my transports had subsided, a voice severed us | 
and seemed to say, Thy ransom must be thy experience — 
thrown as a mantle on an impatient and misguided world.’ 
Here his excitement for a moment ceased, and he sank into 
adeathlike trance. Recovering, he tremulously and nervously 
grasped my hand —‘ George, thou art yet in thy prime — dis- | 
ease has made no inroad on thy affluence of life, and to thee 1)| 
must confide my experience, and lead thee thence to its bitter P| 
fruits. Well, my friend —O, that that look might cease to} 
haunt my memory !— Well may you remember the syren | 
smile that beamed for my destruction. Thou knowest that, as| 
an heiress and a belle, she was courted, caressed, and flattered, 
and well do know — these are my dying moments, — how little 
hold she had upon my heart. But in an evil hour the devil] 
Sympathy — beware of it, my friend! —stole in and twined | 
each thought with her and happiness. 1 was lured —fascinat-|| 
ed—deceived. I loved not but from sympathy, and in an 
honest fervor, believing I was beloved, yea, forced to the belief 
—tendered my hand, and was refused! Perhaps it was but 
the trick of a coquette —but mine was a spirit not to be trifled 
with. Ishrank from the horror of a second refusal and never 
beheld her more. Then it was, as you know, that the destrue- 
tive commercial earthquake of —25 engulfed my father’s pro- 
erty and left him bankrupt. Shortly after, as you also know, 
he died. I had previously avoided society, fearing to encoun- 
ter the enchantress, and for solace resorted to the Stars and 
Stripes Tavern, where, insensibly and solitarily, I contract- 
eda habit of libation, I was constant in my attendance, but 


{ 
{ 
| 














|| lost — [ left my country, carrying with me 





never drank with the recklessness of the bacchanal. You,|| loss, he immediately accused his domestics of the robbery, as 
during this time, unfortunately was absent; one kind friend |/no traces of violence were perceptible either on the locks or 
might have taved me from the precipice over whose brink I | doors of his house, that could induce him to suspect strangers. 
am passing. Time rolled on; my wounded pride was all but} Month afv@r month elapsed, and still the mystery was not solved, 
healed, and I determined again to mingle with society ; but||and his family began to want the necessaries of life without the 
O my friend, whata change! You made me believe that Lou- “means of procuring them. At that period of public calamity 
isa, whom I cherished as a sister, entertained a passion for me||no money could be raised on real estate, and it was at that sea- 
—a passion which then I could not return, but which, I found |/son of the year when agricultural labors had ceased, which left 
in my midnight musings, was fast stealing upon me, until in-|)him no means of earning a support for his family. To aug- 
deed it ripened into love. I called upon her —was kindly but sone his misery, his only son lay confined by a violent fever, 
coldly received, which I attributed entirely to the change that | without any of those comforts which his situation demanded. 
had come over my feelings. The season was a gay one, and |The mind of the despairing father was strongly affected by 
although I had renewed my visits to the round of our old cir-|| this melancholy view of the future; his rest became more fre- 
‘cle, no invitation for your poor friend! I had spent an eve-|| quently bzoken, and he would often wander from room to room 
'ning tete-a-tete with Louisa, and the next day was asked by || all night with hurried and unequal steps, as if pursued by an 
jour friend N. if I had attended her party that evening. Iwas|}enemy. His wife and daughter, who were accustomed to these 
/all ice and all fire ina moment. [ ejaculated, ‘ No,’ and short-|| nightly wanderings, never attempted to disturb him, unless 
| iy was solacing myself with the inebriating glass in my old, but}| they were fearful some accident might befall him; in this case 
| for atime neglected seat. ,it was necessary to employ the most violent means te awaken 
‘ A sense of degradation came over me, almost paralyzing.|| him, upon which he would exhibit so much fear and distress, 
‘Can it be, I exclaimed, as glass followed glass, that I, whose||that they usually suffered him to recover gradually from his 
‘table groaned with fair-indited notes from the fairest and||trance, which was always succeeded by a drowsiness, after 
| wealthiest, should, in this pointed manner, and by her whom I} which he would sink into a light and natural sleep, which gen- 
| sincerely loved, be thusdiscarded? The thought was madness} erally continued for several hours. 
|— it burned my very brain, until inebriation obtained the mas-|| One night, as his daughter was watching at the couch of her 
itery, and buried in insensibility the harrowing reflection. || sick brother, she heard her father descend the stairs with a 
| Then, then, my friend, it was not too late. The demon had} quick step, and immediately followed him; she perceived he 
|not yet established his empire, and the kind smiles of the) had dressed himself, and was lighting a lantern at the hearth, 
| world might even, as with a silken band, have lured the wan-|| after which he unbolted the door and looked out; he then re- 
\derer back. To the neglect of the world | have to add the re-| turned to the kitchen, and taking the lantern and spade he left 
proofs of anxious but misguided friends; when these fell like||/the house. Alarmed at the circumstance, which was not usual, 
icebolts on my sensitive ear, self-respect, which I retained, and} —though it sometimes occurred as above related without the 
‘which had indeed been my sheet-anchor, forsook me. I was|| knowledge of his family — she hastily threw on a cloak and fol- 














lowed him to the wood, trembling with apprehensions of —she 


A demon, preying on my heart, knew not what, both for herself and for her father. 


That thought and feeling bowed in dull submission, 


| buried the box, he set down the lantern, so as to reflect strongly 
| And I myself was nothing. s 


| upon the spot; he then removed the sods, and striking the 
| ‘The syren had enfolded me in her mad embrace — escape || spade against its iron cover, he laughed wildly, and exclaimed, 
was impossible, and I doggedly yielded, a slave to the slaves of| ‘My treasure is safe and we shall be happy.’ And shouldering 
the world — the voluntary victim of misguided passion. his heavy burden with the strengh of a Hercules, he stopped 
| ‘George — forgive me, in this degraded state, for calling you) | not as before to replace the sods of the earth, but snatching up 
so, but am dying. Had one beacon been lighted, your poor || his lantern, pursued his way directly home, to the joy of his 
‘friend might have been an ornament to the proudest circles. || daughter, who could seareely support herself from the fears she 
| Had not the syren shattered the chords of a manly spirit — had || had experienced, which were that he was about to dig a grave, 
not a sordid and callous world -- | might’ -- and either commit suicide, or murder some one of his defence- 
| Here a convulsive shudder seized my poor friend, which) Jess family. Inexpressible, therefore, was her joy, on seeing 
threatened his extinction. Again opening his eyes, he said,||him ascend the stairs and place the box in its former recess; 
‘d deserted all. How little does the grovelling world know of} after which, as usual, he retired to rest. His wife and daugh- 
|the sensitive mind! Write my experience and save — save ’—|| ter, however, were too anxious to sleep themselves; the one sat 
| he was gone. |impatiently watching the dawn of day, and the other retired to 
| Out of my pocket’s avaricious nook, I paid the rights of sep-|| the apartment of her suffering brother, to relieve his mind by 
julture, and never did my feelings so forget their mastery, as| the joyful event, and her consequent hope of his immediate re- 
| when, alone, descending to the vault, I took a last —no, J} covery. 
' trust not dast, farewell of him who should have gone to his mor- | When the gentleman arose in the morning, his wife observed 
|tal tenement in all the splendor of funeral pageantry. 1 the same settled gloom on his countenance as he anxiously in- 
| ‘Write my experience!’ What shall I write, unfortunate} quired about the health of his son, and expressed his sorrow at 
Henry? Write, that those who will not lure the penitent wan-|| not being able to procure those comforts for his family which 
‘derer back with smiles, and who lavish, in worse than syco-|| were so pare needed. Finding him perfectly unconscious of 
phancy, their sympathies and bounties on grovelling wealth or|/all that had passed the preceding night, she watched the effect 
degenerate ambition, will find iteven harder to enter Heaven || which the restoration of the box would have upon his mind; 
than for a camel to go through the eye of a needle. | and —as she expected — with an astonishment almost amount- 
Write, that he who will not receive the prodigal son, shall|}ing to phrenzy, he exclaimed,‘ Who has done this? from 
not be accepted in his own imploring despair. | whence came that box?’ Not until he had listened to the evi- 
Write, that despair is the child of pride, and that crime is | dence of his daughter, could he be convinced of the possibility 
the result of misplaced passion ; but that he, who would enjoy||of his performing such an act while asleep. Suffice it to say, 
the mercy of his Creator, should show mercy to his fellow-crea-|| that now health, peace, and competence, were once more re- 
ture. \|stored to his dwelling, and the result of these blessings had a 
Ihave done. Let this brief but true story prove a Jesson to salutary effect upon his mind; and although he still continued 
those who plant the thorn in the vain expectation of nourishing | his midnight excursions, yet his friends were gratified to find 
arose. Let them deeply ponder on the admirable lines of the | them less frequent than formerly, and his future dreams also 
pret: nf. = to judge by his 4 caged seemed to partake of the mild, 
.crapencccan rangers ‘serene character of bis waking thoughts, 
And the tear, that is wiped with a little address, | 
May be followed, perhaps, by a smile. 














ON THE NATURE AND ATTRIBUTES OF GENIUS, 


1 
| 
i| Original. 
i 
| 


| 








ANECDOTE OF A SLEEP-WALKER, 


During the revolutionary war, there was a gentleman of large!| Amonc the various opinions respecting the essential nature and 
property residing in Brooklyn, who was addicted to the habit | attributes of genius, there are few that are not liable to excep- 
of walking in his sleep; panic-struck at the invasion of the en-|| tions, either in consequence of the idefiniteness of language, or 
emy, he daily expected that his dwelling would be ransacked || from the difficulty accompanying every attempt to reduce, under 
and pillaged. Under the influence of these fears, be rose one || general distinctions, the innumerable varieties and combina- 
inigbt, and taking a strong box, which, when awake, he never|| tions of the human mind. 

| attempted to lift without assistance, he proceeded down stairs,|| It is the opinion of many eminent writers of the present day, 
‘furnished himself with a lantern and spade, and in a deep|/ and among others, of the Rev. Mr. Dewey, that genius is ex- 
wooden glen about a quarter of a mile from his house he buried | clusively derived from the faculty of attention; while on the 
his treasure, carefully replacing the sods so as to create no sus- || other hand, it has as often been asserted that it is the especial 
picion of their having been removed. This done, he returned, || concomitant of habits of abstraction and internal concentration 








discover the absence of the ‘strong box,’ without having the|/ nurse of Genius, while society developes wit and talent.’ Again, 
slightest remembrance of what had posned. Enraged at its || it has been sonsanted that genius is an innate and independent 


| 
| 
} undressed, and went to bed. Next morning he was the first to}/of thought. It! ink it is Gibbon who says that ‘solitude is the 
| 
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power of the soni 
extent, and under certain limitations. 
whence it is derived, exists independantly of education or 
circumstance; yet we cannot agree with some of the Ger- 
man metaphysicians, in the belief that any mind, however | 
gifted, could originate or give birth to conceptions of power!) 
and beauty, though cut off from all impressions of the external | 
world; on the contrary, we believe that the creative power of |, 
genius is immediately deiived from a certain delicacy of or-| 
ganization, which renders the mind in a peculiar degree sus-| 
ceptible to external impressions, and that without these it would || 
be as blank as the finest mirror, before light and form have || 
been reflected from its polished surface. Yet we would not be || 
understood to imply by this admission that genius emanates | 
from the faculty of attention or observation. Attention, accord. | 
ing to Spurzheim, implies ‘effort proceeding from a desire for || 
information ;’ while the vivid impressions of genius are, we | 1 
think, derived from an intuitive feeling of whatever is elevated || 
and beautiful, rather than acqui ired by an effort of the will. 

The faculty of attention is seldom found united with that | 
meditative, impassioned and imaginative cast of character, | 
which, as was before remarked, is nursed amid solitude and i 
seclusion. The mind of Siakspeare, it must be allowed, pre-| 
sents a marked exception to this theory, exhibiting a wonder 
combination of accuracy of observation, profundity of thought, | || 
and splendor of imagination ; but in most cases, we are inclin- i 
ed to think, the above remark will be found to conveapend with || 
the testimony of experience. Every one conversant with the| 


l 
“This we are sendy 4 to » al, to a certain 


Doubtless the germ from || 


| 








writings of Coleridge must perceive that he is but little indebt-|/ pressed by its own keen and thrilling conceptions of beauty, | 


ed to the observation of external objects for his powerful pro- 
ductions. His Christabel anc his Ancient Mariner are original || 
creations drawn from the abundant treasures ofa fertile imag- || 
ination. Reflection and fancy predominate in all his works, 
while they are deficient in those various portraitures of man- 
ner and character which are derived from acuteness of obser- 
vation. 
Wordsworth. 

The versatile powers of Scott, on the other hand, are evident- 
ly formed on a close attention to life and manners, and he has 
himself avowed that his characters were, for the most part, 
copies from nature ; many of them being individual pictures| 
but slightly altered from their originals. Excellence in this! 
style of writing would seem to require merely that species of | 





talent which rendered the Dutch and Flemish artists so deserv- || 
around 1 


edly celebrated. But Scott has done more than this; 
these faithful portraits his brilliant imagination has thrown a 
rich and fanciful drapery, which imparts to them a highly- ro-| 
mantic and picturesque effect, without in the least detracting || 
from the vraisem blance of the delineation. 

To question Sir Walter’s claim to the very highest order of 
genius, would; perhaps, be deemed by many one of the worst 
forms of literary heresy. Yet we must confess that we have 
often doubted whether its success was not the result of accura- 
cy of observation, and habits of close attention respecting the 
external peculiarities of man, and of the material creation, rath-| 
er than of great native powers of thought and imagination. 

We hear much of the egotism of Rosseau, Byron and De}; 
Stael, while Scott is commended for never obtruding his own 
individual sentiments and feelings on his readers, nor delineat. | 
ing his own character under the mask of a fictitious personage. | 
Yet what can be more interesting to beings loving. suffering | 


5) 


and erring, than to learn how others have loved and suffered —|| 


how they have borne with the various doubts and difficulties, 
trials and temptations of life. 

How often, in the midst of our admiration for the brilliant 
narrative and gorgeous scenery of these splendid fictions, have 
we felt the want of that intimate communion with our author — 
that confiding revelation of his inmost thoughts and feelings, 
which constitute for us a writer’s highest charms! Their pow- 
er to interest and amuse is unrivalled; we are rapt into entire || 
forgetfulness of ourselves and our author, and living only amic¢ 
the creations of his fancy, are borne from adventure to adven- 
ture, with magical celerity and skill; but, after all, these are 
not the works which a man of thought and feeling loves and 
lingers over, and makes his bosom companions; nor do they, || 
like some of our favorite authors, give that powerfulimpulse to 
the mind which forces us to lay down the volume in order to 
follow out the thronging thoughts which it inspires. 

Passing lightly over those causes and events that control the || 
developement of character, and influence the destiny of man, the 
author of Waverly expatiates almost to weariness, on the cut 


'the German novels of Goethe and Wieland — f.* 


lof Godwin and De Stael. 


These remarks are perhaps equally applicable to)| 


We may y look i in vain fer those compre- | 
and destiny, which distinguish | 
the sweet pa- 
thos of Mackenzie and St. Pierre, or the impassioned eloquence 


motives “a feelings. 
hensive views of man’s nature 


Another definition of genius — not less popular than that 
which describes it as the faculty of attenuuon — comprises it un- 
der the term of ‘inventive power’ —an explanation obviously 
‘liable to objection, since many persons exhibit this power w ho| 
| deserve no higher epithet than that of cleverness or ingenuity. 
It depends upon the nature of the thing invented, whether the | 
/power w hich produced it can claim the name of genius. The| 
|power of invention enters into the dramas of Shakspeare, and | 
the construction of a patent cooking apparatus. Yet surely it | 
would be incongruous to apply the hallowed name of genius in| 





common to their originators. 


Neither inventive power, therefore, nor tke faculty of atten- | 


tion correspond with our own views of the nature of genius. 


|W e have always been of opinion that genius originates in that} 


peculiar species of organization which renders a person exquis- | 
|itely susceptible to whatever is beautiful or sublime in the ma- | 
terial or moral world, and that it manifests itself in the power | 
|it possesses of embodying these exquisite impressions in the | 
rare creations of art. 
‘native elements of genius exist in many individuals, unaccom- | 
| panied by that facility of execution which would enable them | 


|to impart to others a faint reflection of their own glorious in-| 
| spirations — although in most cases we believe the mind is op- | 


until they are breathed forth into the eloquent arts of poetry, 
painting, sculpture or music, as into a natural language, by || 
which is expressed those intense and vivid impressions, which, 
if unrevealed, produce a morbid excitement of the imagination, 
and cause the mind to consume and pine away amid the lustre 
of its own fires — or, to use an expression of Byron’s, ‘render 

it diseased with its own beauty.’ 


In asserting that we consider genius as originating or consist- | 


| ing in an exquisite susceptibility to beauty, we use the word in| 


|its most comprehensive sense, as including all that Burke or| 


| Alison comprised in their definitions of the sublime and beau- 
tiful. A more limited interpretation of the word would lead || 
to a misconception of our true meaning. For instance, we were 
lately asked what beauty was discoverable in Shakspeare’s ad- 
mirable delineations of the jealousy of Othello or the: madness | 
of Lear. Yet in the sense in which we use the words beauty and | 
sublimity, they are equally applicable to the moral and physical || 
world, and who will deny that there is more sublimity and pow- 


er in the representation of Othello’s noble mind, struggling in| 


Yet we are inclined to believe that the | 


‘the insidious coils of jealous passion, or in the strong grasp of 


~- 


remorse, than there is in the 
the folds of the serpent. 


Sateanet Laocoon writhing in 


'storm and tempest on the shoreless ocean, 


waves of passion and grief, and finally whelmmed beneath their 
billows just as the dawn had begun to break on his long night 
| of mental darkness and despair? 
pressions of power, and beauty, and sublimity — whether in the 


his pencil so vividly portrays. 
It has often been argued that there are many species of ge- 
|nius— that the eminent mathematician, moralist, historian and 


| statesman, all and each display various orders of genius. Yet} 
| excellence in these pursuits shouid, we think, be attributed | 
‘rather to a discriminating and powerful intellect than to that. 


| peculiar character of mind which constitutes genius. 


Talent, again, though often miscalled genius, has, we think, | 


|a signification differing essentially in its original nature, yet) 
often blended and united with that power. Talent, we con- 
‘ceive to be that peculiar facility in execution, which belongs to 
|many individuals who possess neither profound intellect nor 
powerful genius. 

We are aware that we dissent from the popular opinion in 
instancing Pope as an example of powerful talent, independant 
of any of the peculiar attributes of genius. The two produc- 
| tions which have been lately cited by an eloquent writer as vin- 

‘die ating his claims to this high, and we had almost said, 
endowment, are the ‘Essay on Man, 


holy 
> and the ‘ Letter of Eloise ’ 
|—the latter, a literal,though unacknowledged translation from | 


‘the French, while the ideas and arrangement of the former ||* 





and color of a garment, the contour and complexion of a limb; || 
describing every thing with an elaborateness of detail that has | 
suffered no variety of form or gradation of manner to escape. | 
He presents in bold relief, the most prominent and romantic | 
features that give an individual character to different ages and | ! 
nations. He delights us with splendid pageants and glowing 
pictures, in which all the figures are picturesquely grouped and 
represented in striking and appropriate costume. But we have 

no nice and just analysis of character — no tracing of effects to 
causes — no deep insight into the human heart. It is essen- 
tially.a description of manners and actions, as opposed to one of 





| were Sanniahed, it has been said, by Bolingbroke, which, if| 
correct, leaves the author, as far as respects these two poems, 
no cther merit than that of harmonious and polished versifica- 
tion. With the exception of these — of which one, it appears, is 
a translation, and the other suspected of being a mere phara- 
phrase — w hove shall we look among his writings for evidences 
|of true genius? His Dunciad and Rape of the Lock are high- 
ily- -polished and brilliant satires, evincing, it is true, admira- 
ble talents of a certain order— great subtlety of intellect—a 
shrewd and sarcastic wit, and a keen perception of the follies 
and frailties of human nature. Yet what do we find in them to 


Or can those emotions of sublimity | 
with which we contemplate a stately ship, foundering amid | 
rival those with! 
which we behold the old heart-broken Lear, tossed on the wild | 


Itis tc these and similar im-| 


|| moral or material world — that the mind of the man of genius) | this purpose distinct periods in every day ; 
is, as I have said, exquisitely susceptible, and which his pen or | 





awaken snr 4 intense wry feevia aspirations after perfeetion 
and beauty — after purity and truth, which elevate us above 
the sordid cares and earth-born interests of life, and inspire 
the soul with a lofty and refining sense of its sacred attributes 
and high destination ? 

It is by atest like this that we would estimate an author's 
claims to genius. It is divine in its essence, purifying and ele. 
vating in its effects. 
nature, and of those high capacities of happiness with which 
we are endowe 

The old aphorism, ‘ Poetanascitur non fit’ — ‘ Poets are born, 
and not made,’ notwithstanding the wisdom and talent that have 
been exercised in denouncing it, is not yet disproved. Atten- 
tion may command information, and lead to the acquisition of 
wisdom, taste and talent; but genius is a portion of the soul’s 
individual essence, an endowment of Heaven, possessed in boly 
trust for the elevation and solace of the human race. Thongh 
often perverted and united with evil, it is in itself pure and 
holy, allied to all religious faith, to all exalted enthusiasm, to 
all unfeigned love of goodness, beauty and truth. 

Heraclitus has said that what men call genius is a demon. 
We believe it a ray from the divinity, throwing a halo around 
all objects within the sphere of its influence; illuminating eve- 
ry thing that it touches, with a portion of its own glory, and, 
like the alembic of the alehymist, converting all common met- 
als into gold. 


It recalls us to a sense of the glory of our 


EGERIA. 








THE PERSIANS, 


The Turks, who, for the 

|most part, inhabit a country somewhat cooler, take more exer- 
||cise, have three repasts, and eat more. In general the Asiatics 
"|| eat ke less than Europeans: this may be attributed to the difference 
‘lof climate, to the indolence of those who inhabit hot countries, 


\|Tue Persians make but two meals. 





||and more perhaps to the greater variety of food presented by 
|| European cookery, and to the immoderate use in Asia of tobacco 
'| and opium, and of cooling drinks. The Persians eat at ten in 
| the forenoon, when mild food, fruit and sweetmeats are served; 
'| at sunset the table is more largely provided, and pilav, the favo- 

|| rite mess, is a standing dish. They drink at all hours various 
\|kinds of sherbet, which frequently is perfumed; this is con- 
| tained j in large vases of porcelain, whence the beverage is taken 

| with wooden spoons, that have a long handle which in general 
is very handsomely carved. The manner of dressing their food 
|is extremely plain ; they know nothing indeed of ragouts, and 
|their meals never last longer than half an hour, for they eat 
| quickly and say little. The taste of the Persian is simple; he 


never complains either of too much or too little seasoning; 


neither salt, pepper, oil nor vinegar appear at his table. 


They 


do not rise to eat elsewhere, but their food is placed before them 


on trays, at the spot where each person chooses to be seated. — 
After eating, warm water is brought to wash the hands, which 
the Persian wipes on his handkerchief. 

The Persians, as the sect of Ali, are Sheahs ; the Turks being 
of that of Omar, are Sooneces. 
in their creed turns on which may be the legitimate successor 
Of all people, the Mahometans offer up to 
the Deity the most frequent prayers; they have set apart for 
the first is offered at 
noon — whence the Mahometans reckon their civil day — the 
second at three in the afternoon, the third at dusk, the fourth at 
bed-time, and the fifth on rising in the morning ; the period of 
Whenever 


The principal point of difference 


of their prophet. 





| 


a Persian 
says his prayers, he takes off his shoes, and strips himself of 
every thing in gold and of all ornamental dress ; he lays aside 
his arms also; then he washes in clear water; after which he 
takes his little carpet used only on such occasions, with many 
articles necessary for the service, that are folded within it— 
| these are his Koran, an earthen palet, a rosary, a small looking- 


| each office is announced by public criers. 


| 


glass and comb, with sometimes a few relics; he who prays, 
After 
spreading his carpet, the Persian seats himself on it, resting on 
Then he takes 
the comb and glass to set his beard in order, after that lays the 
palet exactly in the middle of the carpet, and then goes on to 
| tell his beads. The rosaries are usually made of earth, which 
| the Persians call holy, because brought either from Mecca or 
| 

| 


places himself so that his face may be turned to Mecca. 


his heels, which are drawn close to each other. 


Medina. The beads are about the size of peas, and ninety-nine 
in number. The palets are of the same material, but of all 
shapes, round, square, and octagon ; they are commonly about 
as large as the hollow of the hand; the surface is impressed 
with a mould, and bears the names of God, the Prophet, and 
|| the Imauns, with the confession of their faith or sentences from 
the Koran. The use of these palets is to rest the head on in 
prostration. ° 


The Persian spirit of devotion leads some of them to under- 
take pilgrimages. The true pilgrimage, namely, that which the 
law of Mahomet enjoins, is made to Mecca; others, that are 
made to the Prophet’s tomb and those of his successors, at Me- 
dina, are not obligatory, but the pure result of piety. The pil- 
grims generally bear, during the remainder of their lives, the 


honorary title of Hadjee, which means a pilgrim: as for in- 
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tance, a pilgrim named Ibrahim would, after completing this| 
act of devotion, be styled Hadjee Ibrahim. The Persians have 
eat faith in their amulets and talismans, which they call éelsam, 
whence probably comes our term. There is scarcely, perhaps, 
an individual in the country, who does not carry one ; some in- 
deed are covered with them, and they positively attach these 
things to the necks of brute animals. These charms are scraps 
of paper or parchment with inscriptions, or stones carefully en- 
closed in little bags. 


gr 





At the present day three distinct languages are spoken in the | 
country, namely, the Turkish and Arabic, beside the Persian | 
properly so called, which is the native dialect. Persons of wed 
are acquainted with all these, which are learned even by the | 
women, since they are each necessary for the purposes of gen- 
eral communication. The Persian, a soft language, is that of 
poetry and general literature : Turkish is spoken at court and | 
in their armies; and Arabic, so peculiarly adapted to, rhetoric, | 
is the language of the church. The Persians write, like the 
Arabians, from right to left. Their paper is soft as satin ; they | 
rub soap on it, and then smooth it with glass polishers. The | 
ink is very black and thick, as necessary in order to make that | 
variety of broad and delicate strokes which compose their hand- | 
writing. For pens they use reeds of the thickness of a swan’s| 
quill, which they split and point with a long nib; these —_— 
grow on the shores of the gulf. They hold up the paper in 
their hand while writing: if the sheet be large, it is rolled at 
bottom, and unfolded by degrees as required. Asiatics are not | 
in the habit of signing their names, but affix their seal or signet, | 
usually worn as a ring on the finger. Armorial bearings are | 
not used in the East. 





Medicine is little known, but is reverenced in Persia, as well | 
as astrology, of which every proposition is held sacred. They | 
make oil of roses in great quantity, and it is excellent. With| 
the refining of sugar they are unacquainted. The Persians | 
have not made any progress in painting, although they have a| 
consideruble taste for the art, and their colors are very beautiful. | 
The ultramarine was brought into Europe from Persia, and the | 
lapis lazu!i, whence it is obtained, is met with in abundance on | 
some mountains of Khorasan. Their music, though somewhat | 
better than that of the Turks, is far from being good. The | 
public buildings and palaces are built of brick in general, but 
in some instances of well hewn stone. The cupolas, and | 
mosques, and some of their palaces, are covered with pottery ware | 
and tiles of various colors, which afford a tolerably good effect. | 


The mosques have one or more towers : in front of the principal || ful, or the tune and melody of singing unlawful.’ He also 
door there is usually a square court, paved with white marble || urged that the true definition of the word ‘psalm’ is ‘such 


and adorned with fountains and baths, in which the Mahome- || 4s anciently was sung with musical instruments.’ ‘ And think 
tans wash before entering tht mosque. The mosque itself is a||ye,’ said he, ‘when God’s people sing to him, it be no matter 


very plain building, having no other ornament than inscriptions | 


from the Koran. Women dare not appear under the portico, | services; and in this case, the best are sweetest, and most har- 


and are not allowed to approach the interior of the temple. —| 
The Persians are known to be an industrious people. The best 


produce of their loom consists in silk and woollen stuffs, in| which is therefore to be allowed as most useful; this being the 
cloths of gold and of silver; their velvets and taffetas are also || only sort uf musical instruments which is able to do so—hav- 


cover no earlier song than that of Miriam the prophetess, who 
took her timbrel in her hand, and sang the glorious triumph of 
the God of her fathers, who brought the children of Israel 
through the midst of the sea, from out of the land of the oppres- 
sor. Such is the uniform character of the Hebrew poetry 
which has come down to us, that we may doubtless deduce from 
its construction, a tolerably correct idea of its musical accom- 
paniment. The rhythm is very uniform, and the sentiment of 
the psalm or song varies abruptly, whence we may conclude 
that the melody, though plain, was yet varied, and the musical 
accompaniment, from the rhythm, and the nature of the instru- 
ments then used, strong and monotonous. 

From the frequent allusions to music, instruments of melody, 
martial music, and sacred song, in the works of Israel’s inspir- 
ed psalmist, we may trace the improvement in musical know]l- 
edge and practice up to the days of David, when it probably had 
attained its highest point amung the Hebrews. 

It will be seen that in tracing the progress of improvement in 
music from early time, [ am led to speak of its connexion with 
religion. And to this connexiun, both then and in after time, 
may be attributed the rapidity of its progress. In the middle 
ages particularly, when every thing wortby of preservation was 
shielded from the effects of revolutionary turbulence, in the 
cloisters of the monks, Music was but the handmaid of Religion, 
aided in her services, and thus acquired a sacred importance, 
which secured its perpetuation, and high appreciation, not only 
as an aid to devotion, but also asa secular study. The organ 
contributed much to the developement of harmony, and the 
perfection of musical science. 


It is curious to observe the prejudices which were excited up- 
on the first attempts to introduce the organ, as an aid to devo- 
tion, into the early churches. These seem to have arisen from 
the consideration that musical instruments were commonly 
used for the lowest secular purposes, and thus, by association, 
were unfit to mingle with the services of thesanctuary. Ihave 
in my possession a tract entitled, ‘ The Lawfulness and Use of 
Organs, in the Christian Church — being a Sermon preached 
at Tiverton, in the County of Devon, upon the 13th of Septem- 
ber, 1696, on occasion of an Organ’s being erected in that par- 
ish church: By John Newte, Rector.’ The course of argument 
followed in this sermon, is very ingenious and conclusive. The 
worthy rector could conceive ‘no argument to prove organs 
simply unlawful, but what would prove a cup of wine unlaw- 


whether they sing well or not? They are to pay him their best 


monious and regular, when their hearts and their voices are 
kept in the best tune, as they will be with the help of an organ, 





very fine ; and the Persian manufacturers excel in the beauty | ing such a majestic loudness and decent modulation going along 


of their dyes. The most beautiful carpets and the best sword 
blades are made in Khorasan. Their shawls, those in particular 
of Cashmere, are well known and much sought after; at pres- 


ent, considering the value of money in Europe, their price is | 


enormous. It is matter of surprise that the shawls, stuffs, and 
similar products of Asiatic industry, should be carried to such 
perfection, although with coarse tools, in the East, and that 
they have not yet been imitated elsewhere with success. 








MUSICAL MUSINGS, 


NUMBERIIL 





Original. 





MUSIC —ITS DEVELOPEMENT —ITS MASTERS. 


Now for the touch of a master hand! 
Sce how he poisesand waves his wand, 
As if, in adream of busy thought, 

He seeks for visions! 





Now it rises — and see what power 
Springs to life as he litfs hi- rod! 

Is ita hero — or visible God? Percival. 
Tue mathematical measurement of time and space, adapted to 
music — the graduation of tones, depending on the proportions 
of their volume, their length, quality and duration, render its 
effects very general, and its influence upon the feelings univer- 
sal and powerful. I will not occupy the space allowed me, by 
dwelling upon the philosophical view of the science; it would 
lead me into a discussion of mathematical and acoustical tech- 
hicalities, which would not materially aid me in my design. 
Suffice it then to say, that the order and arrangement to which 
Music has been subjected, and which have been constantly im- 
Proving in proportion as the world has become more and more 
enlightened, have contributed mainly toward the production 
of all the sublime and beautiful effects which have resulted from 
its cultivation as an art and its study as a science. 


|| with it, as will keep all in, and, at the same time, both grace the 
|| service and please the offerer.’ So far the Reverend John 
| Newte. 

The exact time of the invention of such organs as are now 
|in use, is not precisely fixed; but they were not common, if in- 
| deed at all known, prior to the Mth century. The eloquent 
| Jones of Nayland, who preached in England when the Amer- 
, ican colonies were in their infancy, ina sermon on‘ The Nature 
|, and Excellence of Music,’ remarked, that ‘ Among other laws 
| equally extravagant, established in a province of fanatics in 
|| America, I find the following:— No man shall keep Christ- 
||mas, read the Common Prayer, eat minced pies, or play on 
‘| any instrument except the drum, trumpet and jews-harp.’ 

|| Improvements succeeded one another rapidly thereafter, un- 
|| til, at length, a German invented the wind-chest, by which an 
|| equal pressure of wind is obtained throughout the entire instru- 
|| ment—-a desideratum so far found unattainable by other artists. 
Then came the invention of opera, and, keeping pace with the 
vocal improvements to which this gave an impetus, instrumen- 
tal music and harmony were also greatly advanced. In giving 


In casting our eyes over the record of former time, we dis-|| 


The mention of the names of Handel, Mozart, Haydn, and 
| Beethoven, leads me to a brief review of some of the works of 
| these great masters ; a task, the performance of which is not 
|without its advantages — if rightly considered — at a time 
|when the prevalent taste for variation and unmeaning embel- 
lishment betokens the almost total forgetfulness that such mas- 
| ters ever lived, or, dying, left any relics of their genius. I may 
|be heterodox in my opinions upon this point — but it is a belief 
| that is daily gathering a stronger hold upon my convictions, 
|that we are sacrificing melody — nay, | may say music — to a 
sonal style of execution. Variation is a kind of music 
| that chimes with the spirit of the times : it is difficult, it is true 
— but it is mechanical, and may be taught for money, and /s so 





taught. Thus a showy, brilliant, and striking style of compo- 





sition has superseded the beautiful and expressive music, of 
| which Beethoven — though far inferior in this very respect to 


|some of his predecessors of the same school — was the last of 
| 
| the composers. 


| The characteristic of Mozart’s compositions is sensrbil’ty. He 
| began to evince the possession of genius, when unable to speak : 
at three years of age, it was his delight to seek for ¢hirds upon 
the piano—and at five, he composed a concerto, which was 
| found to require the talents of a practised performer to execute. 


| From his earliest years, his aversion to discords was very strik- 
ing. When he first heard the blast of a trumpet, he is said to 
have fallen senseless to the ground. His proficiency in music, 
as he grew older, was very wonderful ; so far beyond every 
|thing which had ever been accomplished before was his style of 
performance upon the piano-forte, when in Naples, about the 
year 1770, that his audience, seeing a ring upon his finger, dur- 





ing his execution of a sonata, insisted that it bore a charm — 





and the effect upon them was prodigious, when, upon the ring 


| being removed, it was found that the youthful composer played 
| with equal beauty. He had attained the summit of his art at 
|the age of nineteen. The great Haydn is said to have used the 
following remarkable language, in addressing the father of Mo- 
)zart, at Vienna, in 1785:—‘I declare to you, before God, and 
jon my honor, that I regard your son as the greatest composer I 
lever heard of.’ He has left nine operas in Italian, and three in 
|German. Of these, the ‘ Marriage of Figaro,’ ‘ Don Giovanni,’ 
and‘ The Magic Flute,’ are best known to American audiences, 
and will retain their wonderful celebrity long after the more 


|mechanical style of later composers shall have been forgotten. 
| But I must hasten on, although fain to linger over the interest- 
|ing character and history of this delightful composer. His life 
jis full of interesting incidents, and will richly repay the read- 
jer’s perusal — while his incomparable works cannot be too fami- 
|liar, or too attentively studied by the ardent and ambitious mu- 
sical amateur. 

Let us, in the next place, glance for a moment at the works 
}of Handel. Haydn said of this great master, ‘ Behold the father 
‘of us all!’ 


And Mozart was accustomed to say, ‘ Handel 
knows best of all of us what is capable of producing a great 


| effect — when he chooses, he strikes like the thunder-bolt !’ — 
| That musical composition, called The Oratorio, was invented in 
| the year 1530, by Nevi, whose design was to associate the inter- 
jest and voluptuousness of the drama with sacred services. — 
| Many Italian composers, before the time of Handel, had pro- 
| duced adinirable specimens of the Oratorio ; but it was not until 
| he had finished the ‘ Messiah,’ that the true sublimity of sacred 
music was admitted and felt to have been attained. He left be- 
hind him many operas, and other compositions ; but the work I 
have named is universally acknowledged his great master-piece. 
‘He came to England about the year 1710, and was constantly 
|engaged there in the composition of operas, oratorios, masks, 
and other works, until his death. 


Next to Handel, in point of time,and, in my opinion, in point 


lof genius also, must be ranked Joseph Haydn. His life and 
| history are richly fraught with interesting incident, and would 
| prove too fascinating for the limits I must prescribe to myself in 
\this article, were I to commence any thing like a detail of 
‘them. He was a German, of low but respectable parentage — 
| was born in the year 1732, near Vienna, and showed much pre- 
| cociousness in the acquisition of musical knowledge at a very 
‘early age.. His first compositions were minuets, sonatas, walt- 





honor for the advancement of vocal music, from the Italians 
and Germans, while the Germans and Freneh may fairly claim 
that of instrumental music. Yet, notwithstanding this associ- 
ation, nething can be more unlike than the different styles 
|| which mark musical compositions of these nations. Rubens and 
|| Raphael are not more dissimilar than Haydn or Mozart and 
||Cimarosa; and Handelcompares with Paesiello or Beethoven 
with Rossini, much in the same way that Michael Angelo may 
||be said to with Guido. The contrast is such as might be 
|| naturally anticipated from the consideration that the climates, 
|| the externals of the two countries, the characters of the people, 
and the languages they speak, arediverse. The abstract idea 
of beauty cannot be the same to both, and thus the standards —- 
the models being unlike, the tastes formed upon them must be 
as widely so, as a necessary consequence. 


| 








credit for these improvements, we cannot withhold the meed of 


'zes, and small pieces. He was not so successful in operas or 
| theatrical music, however, as in oratorios and symphonies. He 


|; made wonderful improvements in arranging instrumental ac- 
| companiments, and, in truth, produced a new era in the orches- 
! 

|tra. Before Aim, the idea of eighteen kinds of inrstuments 


| performing at the same time, was unthought of by the most ex- 
perienced composer : and Ae had the satisfaction of hearing his 


jown great work, ‘The Creation,’ performed in London, before 


he died, by an orchestra of nore than a thousand performers. — 
Before his time, there were no movements constructed with 
notes, of more than four degrees’ duration, the longest being to 
the shortest, as eight to one; but we have now whole bars, 
where thirty-two notes are played in the time of one in the 
other parts of the score. He also greatly increased the number 
of harmonic combinations, and widely enlarged the boundaries 
of thorough bass. J. F. 0. 
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A SESSION AT THE SEAT OF GOVERNMENT, 


WEEK FIRST. 





Original 





Washington, December 12th, 1835. 


Or late years it has become quite the fashion to visit this ‘ city |, 


of magnificent distances’ during the session of the National 
Legislature, and to gather up the wit, the wisdom, the folly and 





the frolic, which the combination of all the tact and talent, the || 
sense and nonsense of the whole United States of America, here | 


concentrated and drawn, as it were, to a focus, can offer as at-| 
tractions to the grave, the gay, the sensible and the silly, from 
the four corners of our mighty republic. A Winter at Wash- || 
ington is a carnival —a masquerade, at which nature and fash- | 
ion preside, furnishing the dominoes and directing the course | 


of the pantomime. It begins stupidly enough, as all parties of 


pleasure are apt to do. It requires contact, attrition, collision, 
to strike out the latent sparks which are to kindle the blaze of || 
fashionable life here for the season; and when once it begins || 
to flow, it is apt to be brilliant and dazzling enough. One | 
should not form an opinion of Washington by the experiences | 
of the first week, and in the ‘long session,’ perhaps not of the || 
first six weeks. Certain formalities are to be gone through 
withal — people are to have time and opportunity to look around | 
them, and to see, inquire, and otherwise to ascertain who is 
who. I have known people in December and January to run) 
away from the metropolis, and exclaim, Stupid! dull! a perfect | 
bore! and so forth, while the ebony Paganinis of this ilk are | 
just commencing their preliminary flourishes, and rosin and cat- | 
gut are just coming into vogue. This is a bad calculation on 
the part of the Northerners— the Southrons know better. I) 
hope the hint will be taken by all concerned. 


About the middle of November the members of Congress be- || 


gin to make their appearance. The Northern back-woods-man || 
rumbles along over the gridiron roads of the forest country — || 
the Western members steam it down the big rivers of the far || 


West—the Northerners whirl along the camel tracks of | 


the locomotive ‘annihilators of time and space,’ the intro- || ; a | 
| the message of the president, which is now, thanks to the swift| 


duction of which of late years has formed an epoch in the history || 


ofthis uew w orld, and all alike wending their way to this Mec- | | 


caof political and fashionable idolatry. The members come | 
thus early for the double purpose of choosing their lodgings, | 
and their seats on the floor of the Capitol. There is a standing 
order of the Houses, that the choice of seats is to be made in| 
propria persona, and the real signature of the party made in the | 
presence of the serjeant-at-arms, or some other functionary be | 
left as the voucher that this rule has been strictly complied | 
with. Wo to the luckless wight who comes lingering in after || 


the rest, some two or three weeks. He is thrown into the back- | 1} 
ground, and thus compelled, if he address the Chair at all, to! 
do it at the top of his lungs. ‘Old Ben,’ as an eccentric and}; 


well-known member from the West is familiarly termed, has se- | 
lected such a seat, and will, no doubt, render it vocal ion the | 
‘Old Ben’ is a) 


commencement to the close of the session. 
Boanerges in debate. 


Casting my eyes over the area of the House of Representa-| | 
tives, [am proud to observe the elevated position enjoyed by |} 
old Massachusetts in the delegates she has sent to that body. |! 
Calhoun of Springfield, the talented ex-speaker of your House 
of Representatives, is conspicuous among these. I see, too, the | 
accomplished member from North Essex, Caleb Cushing, oceu- | 
pying the next seat to Levi Lincoln, your late able chief mag- 
istrate. Philips of South Essex is a sound practical man, and || 
at the last session bade fair to take a prominent stand on that | 
floor — a promise which I do not doubt he will not fail to per- | 
form. Ex-President John Quincy Adams, with all his eccentri- | 


| 


The ceiling has been newly stuccoed, the walls hung with a del- || ed by its pioneers, dressed in the livery of party. We gladly, 
icate tapestry, the floor newly carpeted, and other arrange-|| therefore, seek repose, from the conflicts and agitations around 
"ments conducing to the comfort and the convenience of the || us, in the quiet charms of music. We turn from the unworthy 
| Senators, and those ladies and gentlemen who may come to the || spectacles, where men are busied in the unnatural work of mu- 
| Senate Chamber together. Alas for the rest! tual contention and injuries, to the peaceful scenes where ‘the 
Perhaps your readers, albeit not politically inclined, may not/|soul’s calm sunshine’ comes, in its brightness and beauty, to 
' feel quite satisfied with a letter from Washington that shall con- || dissipate the dark shadows of the age. It is pleasant to know, 
tain nothing in reference to that grand, absorbing topic of con-||amid the anxieties of trade, the excitement of speculation, the 
| versation and speculation. Without running at all into detail, | projects of ambition, the turmoils of party, the apathy of the 
| then, it is my design in these sketches, to divest them, as much||selfish and the ardor of the visionary, that there is yet a neu. 
as I may of a partisan character, and to render them generally || tral ground, where bad feelings and bad passions are hushed at 
| interesting, if possible, to readers of all political predilections. || the approach of subduing music. 
lin doing so, I shall give a brief review of the week's business, | But music is properly within the circle of utility ; for all the 
connecting with it such personal and incidental descriptions as} best relations of life are made dearer by it. Who has not, in 
may naturally arise to my mind upon such a review. ‘the buoyancy and freshness of youthful enthusiasm, dreamed 
The session opened in the House with the choice of a new ‘again and again of the charming days of chivalry and romance, 
Speaker, James K. Pox, of Tennessee —a leader last Winter in|; when valor was virtue, and the votary to the winged deity 
the administration party in that body, and particularly distin- || apostrophized his lady-love in the measures of poetry and song ? 
guished as the indefatigable Chairman of the Committee of Ways|| It has been the ambition of men; it is incorporated with the 
|and Means — the most responsible station next to that of the|!/soul of man. Ay, incorporated with the soul itself. The most 
Speaker, in the House. The contest for the Chair was between | fervent religious aspirations have been borne on the breathings 
‘himself and the former incumbant, Mr. Batt, of the same state|/ of sweet music. It has been the softener of care and pain to 
—the magnus Apollo of the White party, over whom he was} the living and tothe dying. Where is the young mother who 
‘elected by a majority of nineteen votes. The next business bas not wooed gentle sleep to the cradle of her infant, in the 
|was the choice of a clerk, and the incumbant of the last session,|| quiet accents of numbers? Where is the man, or the woman, 


| 
| Mr. Franklin, was chosen. This gentleman excites the special|;who bas not, when the heart has been sick and hope has been 


|| admiration of all strangers, by the sonorous manner in which |, faint, gained relief and fresh courage under the inspiration of 
he reads the journal, the papers incidentally coming before the} the muse? Patriotism, too, has been kindled by the musical 
| House, the ays and nos, and so forth. He has a voice like the| associations that remind of home and the fireside. The 
| great thunderer, and drowns his own echoes as they attempt to| French ‘ Marsellois’ or the Swiss ‘ Ranz des Vaches’ are not 
| reverberate among the Breccia columns supporting the lofty | fictions. The sweet sounds that mingle with maternal care 


dome of the chamber. After this business was done, the printers) and love, that come upon the heart like the whispers of beat- 





| 
| 





|| of the Globe were chosen printers to the House, and so ended al ified spirits, give a certain index to the design of the Creator, 


i day. In the Senate little or nothing was done beyond swearing in| in making the associations of early life the strongest ties to 
the Senators, among whom Messrs. Watt of New Jersey, a|| bind us to our kindred and to our country. 

‘fine-looking person, Huszarp of New Hampshire, the succes-|| But we have not forgotten Mr. and Mrs. Wood. We have 
|sor of Mr. Senator Beit, Critrenpen of Kentucky,a very dis-| heard them. Therefore, we cannot forget them. 

‘tinguished civilian and eloquent orator, and Goy. Davis of your|| There is an apparent prond bearing in Mr. Wood, which 
state, were newly elected members. On the second day came, might lead one to suspect that he is not wholly satisfied with 
his profession, and that it requires no little effort to submit to 
| carriers that bore it, as if on the wings of the wind, all over the | the arbitrary rules that place him im an association not always 
| land, a familiar story to all readers. It needs no comment, the) agreeable. The same feeling, however, saves him from play- 


rather that it is here generally understood that it is but the pre-| ing perpetually to the audience, as is the manner of some, and 


| cursor of another on the French question, which is to be assevere|/ deters him from forming designs of securing noisy applause. 


and bellicose as this document is temperate and forbearing. The} He is always in his represented character, having less ambi- 
third day of the session was occupied with the funeral solem-|| tion to show himself, than to present the designs of the compos- 


|, nities of the interment of the late Senator Smiru of Connecti-| er. This should be, and this always will be, the desire of a 


cut, who died suddenly on Sunday in this city.’ All the mem-|/man of genius. It is observable, that Mr. Wood never at- 
i bers of the government attended these obsequies, among whom} tempts to exceed his powers, either in the compass of his voice 
I observed Presipent Jackson, apparently enjoying better|/0r in the ornaments of music. He is content to execute what 
health than usual. On Thursday both Houses met, transacted! is written for him, without interpolation, and without giving 
| but little business, and adjourned over until Monday; and so||@n excess of embellishments, which, if they sometimes capti- 
\/ends the first week of the session; for Friday and Saturday, || vate vulgar and uneducated tastes, always offend a refined and 
ener speaking, andthis week dies non. chaste ear. Heis right. He elevates the standard of musical 
Fashion has hardly as yet set up her standard here for the | taste, and lays the public under obligation as much by his man- 
| season, — and when she does you may depend on a report of all, ly and independent course, as by his chaste singing. 
| that can interest your readers in what takes place under it. T he|| To say that Mr. Wood is a favorite, is only repeating what 
| Christmas and New Year holidays commence the gay season,) the general voice has already declared. His uniform atten- 
and they will soon be here. No arrivals as yet of distinguished || tion to business and his promptitude in his particular depart- 
belles, though many are talked of— while the places which last || Ment, are creditable qualities. Distinct enunciation is an ex- 
year knew many distingucs in the ranks of fashion, are, alas! to) cellence so rare in vocalists, that we have awarded to Mr. 
' know them no more for ever. Many are superseded by the ballot}; Wood great praise for the perfection } i which he possesses the 
| box — id est, paternally —some are far away engaged in making |, ‘merit. He hasa fine, clear, manly voice, and the bearing of a 
| conquests and leading ton elsewhere — while others — how shall gentleman. 
I name it? —are married! No less than a half dozen well- re-|| It is no ordinary undertaking to speak in a due measure of 
membered laughing faces, now meet the eye of their old ac: | justice of a lady who has received the highest advantages of a 
|| quaintance, clad in the dignified and sedate gravity of matron-| finished musical education, who has ripened her studies by as- 








cities and oddities, and pelitical and poetical liariti 1 age. ‘Tcmpora mutantur, et nos, &c. §c.’ o. |) Sociating in practice with the best musical talents of the age, 

C b Gi “) y | : . . . - ° sain 

now, one of the ene able d infl s tial aaa ieee wary who has availed herself of the observation of impartial criti- 
d 1 e and influentia | bal = . . . ° : 
gor pena a eism, and who now holds the highest station in her charming 


Hoar of Middlesex, and Abbott Lawrence of your city, with 


Briggs, Grennei and Reed, complete the list, and certainly unite | 
in presenting an array of talent, genius and influence, afforded | 


by no other state in the union. And so in the Senate, where 
Daniel Webster and John Davis form a strong illustration of the || 
truth of my observation. 


Speaking of the Senate — a committee of that body have pre- | 
sented, this session, a most ridiculous and absurd plan for the |! 
regulation of admissions of auditors to the Senate Chamber. It || 


amounts to an exclusion of gentlemen from the places where | 
gentlemen can only be expected to go, to make way for ladies. 


Under the pretence that the Senators were annoyed by the | 


presence of ladies in the floor-lobby, they have fitted up a gal- 
lery, hitherto appropriated to the indiscriminate admission of the || 


people — being tlie greater part of the whole gallery — for the | 


exclusive occupation of ladies, and such gentlemen as shall at || 
any one time come with them. If he have no lady he is cram-| 
med into a narrow little gallery, hitherto principally occupied | 
by reporters and rowdies. This works an exclusion, almost, of, 
those people who would most naturally visit the Senate for en- 
joyment and instruction. It ought to be amended, and it will be. 
The Senate Chamber is very tastefully arranged at present. 





MR. AND MRS, WOOD, ‘art. We would pay the just tribute due to genius; a homage 
|as grateful as it is deserved. That Mrs. Wood has passed 
through severe and patient study, to arrive at her accomplish- 
/ments, which are universally acknowledged, and which are 


C me, take the harp —’t is vain to muse 
Upon the gathering ills we see ; 

i] O! take the harp, and let me lose 

All thoughts of ill in hearing thee. 





enough for her ambition, is sufficiently apparent in every de- 
We write not for‘the man that hath no music in himself.’|| partment of her art. There is nothing she deems so trivial as 
| We love the inspiration of sweet sounds; we reverence the|! not to be worthy of being well done; nothing so high that she 
genius that has given immortality to the works of the great!) has not embellished. The most simple ballads, under her man 
masters in music, and admire the qualifications that embody agement, seem invested with all that is graceful and charming; 
and present their splendid designs to the ear and to the heart.|/ and the most complex and difficult cavatina, with all its beau- 
| We envy not the feelings of him who coldly asks, ‘ Of what use| |ties and embellishments, is presented with new charms to the 
is int’ We have no sympathy with the utilitarian who re-|| lover of song. 

| The ease and certainty with which Mrs. Wood executes the 
| ticipation in the ornamental. Nor have we respect for the sel-|| most difficult and elaborate compositions, forms that surpassing 
fish system that makes property the highest good, nor for the|| excellence where all traces of art are obliterated in the appa- 
‘narrow scheme that depreciates al! that is not within the Lirn-|| rent success of natural effort. She seems to have gone beyond 
|| its of religious bigotry. Nor are the conflicts of parties, in po-|| rules, and is herself a model for study and imitation. Listen 
litical controversy, to our taste. The prominent characteris-|| to the simple intonation of her voice, so clear and firm. Her 
tics of the age are agitation and antagonism ; and every reform | || continuous notes are so easily sustained, that the nicest ear de 
in manners, morals, religion, or the economy of life, begins by || tects no break nor interval. Her fine colloquial articulation is 
denunciation. !t is this scheme or that antidote ; this associa-|| carried, with remarkable perfection, into her singing. This 


tion or that society. Practical religion, even, must be preced-|| rare quality, combined with agreeable succession, constitutes 





|| solv es all that is desirable into the useful, and who has no par- 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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one of the perfections of the orator and the vocalist. Indeed, 
jt is indispensable, to secure any degree of distinguished culti- 
vation. The sharp consonants of our language, so embarrass- 
ing to the vocalist, are successfully managed by Mrs. Wood; 
and it is probably owing to her familiarity with Italian, that 
gives her the power of modulating the consonants, as far as 
practicable, into a soft aspirate. Who has done this, and yet 
preserved a fine articulation, like Mrs. Wood? In her is 
pever seen any unseemly writhing, nor any distortion of mus- 
cular power. Her firmness, when some degree of laxity might 
be pardonable, is very uncommon. These are her distinguish- 
ing characteristics. The beautiful extemporaneous creations 
of this lady, when excited into enthusiasm, are the highest evi-| 
dences of musical genius. Rapid in their conception, perfect 
jn their execution, and glancing like the scintillations of light, | 
they are heard as the ordinary effusions of study. Of the or-| 
pamental department of Mrs. Wood’s singing, we are certainly | 
disposed to speak with all praise. But she will pardon us if| 
we suggest that an excess of ornament is in quite as bad taste | 
as an entire want of it. We have rarely seen it, however; 
and the doubt that may be entertained of our infallibility, may 
balance our suspicion that, although we cannot detect the fault, | 
yet the lady cannot be perfect. 

Mrs. Wood’s practice has not been confined to secular music. | 
A large share of her reputation has been built on her remark-| 
able success in sacred music. In the opera and in the concert, i 





she has earned an imperishable fame, at once worthy of her} 


merits and creditable to the good taste that has awarded the palm. | 

Probably there never was a professional lady who, by uni-| 
form kindness and gentleness of manners to those around her, | 
has won her way so rapidly and so permanently to their affec- 
tions. Content with the share of approbation which the public | 





has given her, she is astranger to the jealousy which looks | 
with suspicion on the fame of others. || 
a | 

It is worthy of remark, that Mrs. Wood sings equally before || 


her audiences. If numerous, even her gratified feelings will | 
not lead her to depart from the severe rules in which she has | 
been disciplined. If few in number, she does not think it de- || 





rogatory in her to do her best. She once said, ‘I think profes-| 
| 





|| periodical literature. A corresponding effort on the part of) 
| 


| Though this work needs a greater support than it has yet re-| 
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| independent of our own evil desires is the true spirit of liberty 
which transforms us into superior beings even while subject to 
the laws of nature. 





Reviews. — There is no department of literature requiring 
more moral honesty and which is more frequently prostituted to 





LetTers aBour ovr own Country, Evropr, &c. — Mr. | 
Robert Grant is engaged to furnish letters for the Pearl, de- | 
scriptive of the character of our country — its prospects and | 
condition. He will pass through the principal towns of some | 
of the Northern and Middle States, this Winter; and will en- 
deavor to picture them with fidelity. 

We have made this arrangement, because we have long la-| 
mented the neglect which our interesting republics have re-| 


ceived, and have desired that they should be, at least, as well | 
known as the states of enlightened Europe — which are every | 
day receiving illustration and representation at the hands of| 


While Mr. Grant will favor our readers with descriptions of 
the different features of the country through which he sojourns, | 


some of our most esteemed writers. | 
| 
| 


our correspondent at Washington will make known, with his) 
able pen, whatever of interest, aside from political strife, may | 
occur worthy of record or remark. We trust, also, ere many | 
weeks, to open a correspondence with a distinguished author, | 
now in Europe, whose chaste and bold pen will, doubtless, be | 
exercised with no small degree of ability. In addition to this| 
array of talent in the department of letter-writing — by the | 
way, one of the most difficult and at the same time beautiful | 
fields in belles lettres — our rapidly increasing and well-known | 
contributors of prose and poetry will strenuously exercise their | 


||ingenuity for the interest of this work and the advancement of 


| 


| subscribers to make the merits of the work known among their || 


acquaintances wil! be deemed and acknowledged a signal favor. 

. . . | 
ceived, to enable us to carry out our plan of enlisting the first 
writers throughout the confederacy, to give it the high character | 


| 


|| originally marked out for it, yet the prospects are all-encourag- | 


ing ; and it is hoped that there will be only a few losses from | 


1| 


sional persons bound to do their best, as well before an audience . 
f “ iad a Nic Maal : Tl lai ‘ f the | | bad subscribers to counteract our designs. 
of one hundred as of ten hundred. 1e claims of the hun- : : : 
: : . || * * The friends of the Pearl will favor us by extending hos- 
dred, to witness the representation, cannot be increased by the!) .. *... . . 
se : ce ee | pitalities to Mr. Grant — who will be happy to receive subscrip- || 
addition of the other nine hundred, although the addition may || *. . . 
: tea ’ |\tions and payments for the work, as he is an authorised agent. 
be flattering to the performer. Most professional persons seem | | 
: ‘ ee | 
to consider themselves disgraced by performing to a small au-| 











dience. But the public know how to repay the feeling that in-| A Siirz.— We have often had occasion to remark while || 
duces a performer to dismiss the arrogant claim to constant|! walking out in the evening, when the snow has covered the 
crowds, and to respect an audience, though few in numbers. 1 ground, the peculiar lightness shed upon surrounding objects | 
There is another strong and decided characteristic in this||by the spotless carpet beneath and around us. Even on the || 
lady, in reference to her friends, that deserves to be named. — || darkest night the influence of the snow is perceptible, and it |! 


A principal point of her ambition seems to be, to satisfy the || seems as a lanthorn to our.feet while the light of the firmament | 
expectations of those she esteems, and she seems to make this|| is screened by a vapory pall. Thus it is with the soul of in-| 





the test of her success. If her intimate friends are satisfied,!| nocence. However lowering may be our fate — however dark | 
she is less anxious for others. The applause of the muititude || our prospects or obscure our destiny, when clothed in the pure || 
is not enough for her, unless those whom she loves and regards || and unspotted robe of innocence, there is a lightness —a cheer- | 
approve her exertions. It is an enviable and lovely trait, as || fulness to which successful guilt is a stranger. The meteor of || 
honorable to her heart as it is grateful to her friends. With ! pleasure may for a moment illuminate the mind, or the flashes | 
such feelings, and with the rare talents that she possesses, it is|| of wit draw a smile from the aching heart — only to leave it || 
not strange that she should be held by them in very high esti-|| more gloomy and benighted than before ; but the purity of in- | 
mation. It is enough, perhaps, for the public to value Mrs. | nocence can alone afford that steady and serene joy, which like | 
Wood for ber musical powers ; but it is to those only who see || the snow illuminates our path with a lustre not dependant upon | 
her in the enviable relation she holds in private life, that the | the common accidents of life and the general order of nature. || 
accomplished lady and the amiable woman is fully known. || Still farther may the simile be extended ; for as the snow covers 

We have spoken of some of the leading qualities and char- | up the roughnesses in our path — the treacherous bogs and || 
acteristics of Mrs. Wood, as a vocalist. We intended nothing | dangerous pits, so does the guileless heart judge others to be as | 
like musical analysis. We have only tendered our homage | pure as itself; and for lack of that cautious suspicion in which | 
and respect to musical talent and genius. || the man of the World is ever prone to indulge, it is often im- || 

The present engagement of Mr. and Mrs. Wood, at the || posed upon by fair words and specious appearances. As the, 
Tremont Theatre, affords to the lovers of their delightful art | snow covers up the barren spots and mire on the surfice of the | 
an opportunity to test the correctness of the view we have ‘earth, so does innocence generally look with an eye of charity || 
taken of their distinguished talents. Whether they will play | upon the failings of mankind, while to many it is totally blind. | 
another engagement in our city, is uncertain; but one thing | Suspicion is not the companion of innocence, and when we 
we suppose to be definitively settled: when they leave this || note a person who is very quick-sighted to detect the defects of 
country, at the expiration of the season, they will never return, | others, we may doubt whether he is wholly free himself from || 








the purposes of selfish and unprejudiced men than that of re- 
views. With a reckless and untutored hand many lay hold 
upon the productions of an author, wholly regardless of the toil 
and anxiety with which he may have prepared his works for 
the press, careless of the wound which they may inflict upon 
his feelings or the loss which they may bring upon his purse — 
only desirous to show their skill in satire and irony, and to shine 
at his expense. Envy is blind to the beauties of the most able 
jauthor ; and jealousy blears the fairest page. 

Some constitute themselves judges, in behalf of the public, 
in order that they may depress a rival or obscure the splendor 


| 


of a superior ; while the disappointed anthor spatters the bitter- 
ness of his gall in all directions, because there is no law to pun- 
ish him for his diabolical want of principle and feeling. Such 
critics should be dethroned by the honest indignation of repu- 
table presses, and be driven back to their own murky dungeons, 
to scatter the venom of their spleen where they alone will be 
the sufferers. 





Wir. — Vulgarity is not wit, and oaths are not energy. The 


keenest wit is generally remarkable for its delicacy, and the 
| P > Z . > 
| most energetic language devoid of high-sounding expletives. — 





|‘ We have met the enemy, and they are ours!’ was the simple 
'exclamation of Perry, when about commencing an action with 
| the British fleet on Lake Erie. ‘ Let there be light!’ was the 
|command that preceded the awful and sublime transformation 
|of darkness into light:. You may be assured that when a man 
|swears frequently at his enemy, he had much rather frighten 


| than fight him. 





Eceria. — Our readers will welcome, as we do, this lady as 
a contributor to the Pearl. The article in this paper is worthy 
hed attention. We speak of it particularly, because there is an 
jassertion that Pope’s Epistle of Heloisa to Abelard is taken 
from the French. This may be; but the original source will 
probably be found in Ovid's Dido new — published entire, 
with an excellent poetical translation by one of the first lin- 
guists in our country, in the Pearl, Volume [V., No. 8.— A note 
upon the subject is published there, also, which commends itself 
to the reader. 





Tremont Tueatre.— The house has been well attended 
during the week, with the exception of a single evening. It is 
but justice to add that on that very evening Mr. and Mrs. Wood, 
if possible, exerted themselves more than usual. 





Articles by Mr. Jones, author of Practical Phrenology, Mr. 
Tuckerman, Mr. Lewis, the histcrian of Lynn, Mrs. Brown, 
Mr. Pike, Mr. Flagg, and the author of Reminiscences of a 
Rambler, are on file for insertion. 

We commence this week the publication of the Washington 
Correspondence. 


Hoaxiana, No. 1, will be inserted next week. 





It is gratifying to hear that Mr. Gallagher, the Cincinnati 
Poet, has resumed his editorial connexion with the Buckeye and 
Mirror. 





Who is the poet ‘Ithiel’ in one of the Philadelphia papers ? 
— the Philanthropist ? 





To tur Pustric.—A person, calling himself E. W. Rogers, 
has for several weeks past been soliciting subscription for the 
Boston Pearl—and is now in the vicinity of New York City. 
The said Rogers is not our agent for the Pearl, and the public 
is cautioned not to place any confidence in his assertions, or 


as performers. No one, therefore, who has not heard them, |! error. 


should deny himself the gratification in store, or risk the pos- | 
sibility of being obliged to confess that he never witnessed the | 





InpEPENDENCE. — It is no uncommon event to hear persons | 


‘have any dealings with him connected with the work. — Dec. 
10th. 
| (> Publishers with whom we exchange will confer a favor 


brilliant musical effurts of Mr. and Mrs. Wood.— N. E. Mag.'\hoast of their independence, who have not sufficient moral || by inserting the above. 


We admire the tone of this article on Mr. and Mrs. Wood. | 
We have endeavored to appreciate their performances; and| 
their public and private character has always been esteemed | 
by us, eminently worthy of imitation, Their unassuming and | 
accomplished manners are such, that if more generally court-| 
ed by those who throng the profess ion of the actor, would ren-| 
der them at once, not merely resp ected, but deserving of such | 
friends as any man would be proud to own. We know not | 
that we ever have a greater pleasu re than when we record the | 
Worth of an actor whose private ¢ haracter is without blemish. 
We wish there were more like Mr, and Mrs. Wood, Mrs. Duff, 
Mrs. Drake Mrs. Smith— more lie Payne, Addams, Barry | 
and young Kean. — Ed. 








courage to resist a single temptation or to do one disinterested 
action. They appear to fancy that surliness is independence, | 
and that arrogance is sincerity. We know of no better distinc-| 
tion to draw between independence and surliness than that 
afforded by the moral law itself. Independence consists, simply, 


in doing right without regard to the opinions of the vicious ; || 


while surliness may be defined — the disposition to cavil about 
insignificant trifles — an unaccommodating spirit where no 


moral principle is at issue—a determination to oppose the 
wishes of others merely for the sake of being independent. — | 
The noblest kind of independence is that which induces us to 
deny ourselves the gratification of our own passions and appe- 
tites when they tend to injure ourselves or others — to possess 
an unyielding spirit when we are tempted to do wrong. To be 














| THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
| Drcemper 4. Maid of Judah. Burning of the Kent. 
| 7. My Fellow Clerk. NoSongNoSupper. Burning of the 
Kent. 

8. Married Life. Affair of Honor. Burning of the. Kent. 

10. Robert the Devil. Affair of Honor. 

11. Robert the Devil. No Song No Supper. 

14. Robert the Devil. Married Rake. 

15. Robert the Devil. Married Rake. 

16. Robert the Devil. Fighting by Proxy. 

17. Robert the Devil. Fighting by Proxy. 

18. Married Rake. Barber of Seville. Fighting by Proxy. 
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